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any carpets now made,' says Sir George Birdwood, in his
sumptuous work on Carpets, a book prepared for the
Austro-Hungarian Government.1

This hall is used for investitures, birthday durbars, etc.,
and never a prettier ceremony took place in it than that
recorded in the illustration, when little Prince Jaya
Chamarajendra Wadiyar, son of His Highness the Yuva-
raja, on his sixth birthday (anglice, five years old) held the
first durbar. The ceremonies prescribed by shastras and
by custom were directed by the palace purohitaru, and
scrupulously observed by the little Rajkumar and the
very young durbaris.

THE PEACOCK, OR MARRIAGE, PAVILION. The stained
glass of this octagonal hall was designed in the palace,
but made in Glasgow. The dome is supported by triple
iron pillars. A many-hued balcony, screened during
ceremonies by cloth-of-gold or silken curtains, through
which the royal ladies view the proceedings, encircles
the hall. On state occasions, Persian, Mysore or gold-
embroidered carpets almost cover the marble floor.

The pavilion was first used in 1910, for some of the
ceremonies connected with the marriage of His High*
ness the Yuvaraja to a daughter of the House of the Dela-
vayas (hereditary commanders-in-chief) of Mysore. Since
then the marriages of other young Rajkumars and
Rajkumaris have been celebrated here; and the cere-
monies, witnessed by many guests, have been absorbingly
interesting. Among the Arasus (the Rajput or kingly
families of Mysore) the custom of child-marriage does
not prevail. An Arasu bridfe is rarely less than seventeen
years old, and often mucH more. Those present feel

1 Quoted in Gazetteer of Mysore, I, p. 537.